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Problems of Instruction in the Secondary School 
KX 


II. DiscreLinE 


In the opinion of the general public as well as that of the in- 
experienced teacher, the most important problem faced by the 
school faculty and administration is the maintenance of discipline. 
The most startling change in school practice over the years has been 
in the concept as to what constitutes a “well-run school” and how it 
shall be achieved. Only in the most remote schools and communities 
are the disciplinary practices considered good fifty or sixty years ago 
still in use. Nevertheless there is still quite a gap between the most 
modern and the general practice. 

It is to the problem of discussing the modern concept of dis- 
cipline that this issue of The High School Journal is devoted. It 
is in the current philosophy of democratic education and in the 
field of mental hygiene that we must find the roots of a modern 
point of view with regard to disciplinary procedures. Exemplifica- 
tion of this point of view must find expression not only in the class- 
room itself but also in the activity of the principal and of the stu- 
dents themselves. 
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: O PROBLEM in education is more important than dis- 
N Gotine No other single factor so vitally affects a teacher’s 
success or failure.’ If a teacher is poor in what is generally called 
“discipline,” he is almost certain to fail; if he is skillful in his re- 
lations with students, he is equally certain to be effective in other 
aspects of teaching. 

What is discipline and why is it so vital to education? Behavior 
is the result of the expending of energy. Controlled and wisely 
directed energy means good behavior. Uncontrolled energy is un- 
predictable and dangerous whether in an individual, a nation, or 
nature. Now discipline is in essence the control and direction of 
energy—the energy that produces behavior. 

~The goal of all sound education is the control and direction of 
behavior.» Certainly this control and direction can be achieved 
by external authority based upon force or a threat of force. Thus 
the dictator whether a parent, a teacher, a state or a political tyrant 
may channel the flow of energy in such a way as to make it comply 
with a given standard. This is discipline—the discipline of external 
force—and it produces a kind of order greatly valued by many. 

The behavior of a free citizen in a democracy also must be con- 
trolled and directed. But evidently if the control is external he is 
no longer free. The free, mentally healthy person must be capable 
of wise self-direction. His behavior complies with a standard, a 
standard understood, accepted and lived by because he conceives it 
to be based upon truth. This is discipline, inner or self-discipline, 
and it produces a type of personality. Initiative, self-reliance, self- 
respect, and corresponding respect for others are characteristic of 
this type of personality. Education, the goal of which is self-dis- 
cipline, is always hated and destroyed by those who wish to enslave 
the human spirit or the human body. 

But self-control does not spring full grown into being. It is the 
result of a long process of development which has its beginnings very 
early in life.“ The small child has little self-control and hence for 
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his own protection and the protection of others must receive ex- 
ternal direction. The mature adult in a democracy is capable of 
expending his energy wisely with a minimum of external control. 

* Good discpline then is that discipline which contributes to the 
development of enlightened, self-directed personalities. Briefly 
stated here are some important earmarks or characteristics of good 
or constructive discipline: 
io dulfdistp-jjas premoy yIMoIS sajoutoid surjdstp pooy ‘| 
self-direction in the learner. { Since the goal of education is the wise 
use of freedom, it follows that control and direction of behavior 
during the developmental stage that does not prepare for that free- 
dom is poor procedure. In general, the child should be allowed 
as much self-direction as his maturity warrants, but it should be 
remembered that too much freedom is harmful to growth toward 
self-direction. 

Control imposed when the child is capable of self-control tends 
to block further growth. Responsibility for self-direction beyond 
his experience and maturity causes the individual to employ many 
poor behavior techniques as he tries to meet problems beyond his 
maturity. A balance on this point is fundamental. 

' 2. Effective discipline contributes to the creation of a good 
learning situation. ! Learning is basic to all education, but learning 
goes on best in a situation that is orderly and free. The good learn- 
ing situation demands that energy be controlled and directed. If 
this control and direction (whether of internal or external origin) 
results from or generates fear and tension, the learning is hindered. 

In short, the classroom must have the qualities of order, free- 
dom, and happiness if learning would be optimum. A relationship 
of mutual respect in a classroom where meaningful activity is going 
on does much to produce the atmosphere most conducive to the 
best learning. 

3. The procedure should be understood by those who are 
affected. / If there are rewards either psychological or material, the 
children should understand why the actions are commendable. 
Also if painful consequences flow from certain behavior, the relation- 
ship between the consequences and the action should be clearly 
understood. 

Few things are more detrimental to growth than confusion as to 
why and when particular behavior is desirable or undersirable. And 
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this is particularly true when the methods used to teach the child are 
vague to him. The adult concerned may have thought through 
his procedures, but so long as they are meaningful to him only, then 
the students receive a minimum of profit from them. 

' 4. The discipline methods used should reflect maturity and 
should promote growth toward greater maturity on the part of the 
teacher in the area of human relationships; that is, any discipline 
technique that is unworthy of the adult teacher should be elimi- 
nated and any technique that doesn’t improve the quality of the 
teacher's personality is bad discipline. 

In general, I believe teaching has a harmful effect upon person- 
ality. Perhaps the chief reason lies in the fact that teachers un- 
skilled in the human relationships necessary to good classroom man- 
agement crystallize upon or regress to ways of dealing with children 
that are not only harmful to the child but are also harmful to the 
teacher. 

5. Good discipline is objective. This principle does not imply 
coldness or insensitivity to personal differences. It is inevitable that 
some children are more likeable than others, and particularly that 
a teacher will have a closer personal feeling for some children than 
others. 

But the skillful teacher allows a minimum of this personal feeling 
to enter his management of students. The adult, whatever may 
be his desire in the matter, must take some responsibility for evalu- 
ating individual and group behavior. If there is evident favoritism 
in this process, his effectiveness as a leader and a guide is reduced. 

Children have a great sense of fairness. They sense partiality 
quickly and dislike it severely. Thus favoritism destroys the re- 
lation of mutual respect upon which all good human relations must 
rest. 

Objectivity also means that the teacher’s own emotional growth 
should have developed to such a point that he manifests a minimum 
of emotional outbursts. For example, frequent manifestations of 
uncontrolled temper are a violation of professional objectivity and 
are an aspect of poor discipline. 

6. The goals toward which the growth is pointed should be 
clear, not only to the adult, but to the children. Some people 
seem to contend that the teacher has no right to impose his notions 
of desirable behavior on children. In a sense this may be true, 
particularly if emphasis is placed upon impose, but I am deeply 
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convinced that if children would learn to be courteous, they must 
have a clear idea as to what courtesy is and why it is better than 
discourtesy. Further, the child must come to prefer the idea or 
concept he has learned about courtesy so that the idea becomes an 
ideal for him—an idea preferred and hence pursued and put into 
action in the form of personality traits. 

This process involves clear presentation over and over and in 
many contexts in order that the nature of the goal may be clear. Of 
course, the goal must be the child’s and not merely the adult’s, but 
this fact in no sense means that the child needs no assistance in 
achieving a clear conception of what the goals of maturity are. In 
our fear of being or dictatorial (both of which are bad), 
we may go to the extreme of forcing children to flounder in their 
search of what is true, beautiful, and good. 


“ec ” 
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A warning is very important at this point. The goals must be 
adjusted to the maturity level of the child and thus within his ex- 
perience and within the area of possible achievement for him. Few 
things are more harmful to wholesome growth than a constant and 
harping counsel of perfection, particularly when that counsel is 
continuously and evidently violated by the counselor. But this 
warning can be heeded and still the teacher can help the growing 
child achieve a clear and meaningful grasp of desirable behavior 
goals. 

The requirements of the situation whether arising primarily 
from the teacher or the group (the latter is, of course, preferable) 
should be reasonably consistent.. If on one occasion cheating or 
undue aggressiveness is sorely condemned and on another practically 
indistinguishable occasion is ignored or by implication considered 
desirable, the developing personality is confused and will reflect 
that confusion in undesirable behavior. 

Certainly circumstances alter cases. Flexibility and adjustment 
to delicate differences in the situation are very important traits, but 
they are learned slowly and probably can best be learned in an 
atmosphere characterized by reasonable consistency and stability. 
This principle does not mean that the teacher or the group should 
not change if they find themselves in the wrong. It simply means 
that the immature child will grow better if he knows pretty well 
what he can depend upon in the standard of behavior in terms of 
which he is attempting to behave. 

8. The best discipline carefully takes into account the difference 
between inappropriate behavior that is neurotic and that which 
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results from immaturity or a mere lack of adequaie guidance. 
Neurotic misbehavior results from an unconscious attempt to re- 
lieve tensions that arise primarily from inner and relatively complex 
personality conflicts. In our rushed, overcomplicated culture much 
misbehavior is of this nature and ranges from stealing to sulking. 
Such behavior often requires relatively skilled treatment based 
upon a good understanding of clinical psychology and mental hy- 
giene. 
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A great proportion of unwise behavior arises primarily out of the 
child’s immaturity and his consequent inability to meet the stand- 
ards expected of him. A second cause of misbehavior may be poor 
family or school background from which the child has failed to learn 
what he should. In such cases further and varied experience, to- 
gether with a good example and patient guidanee, will usually pro- 
duce the needed growth. Some teachers make the mistake of con- 
ceiving all undesirable behavior as bad in the moral sense or as 
neurotic and are, therefore, ineffective in dealing with ordinary 
growth problems. 

I am not suggesting that the distinction between neurotic and 
other misbehavior is always clear or easily made. The contrary is 
true. The two types are usually mixed in a given case. Probably 
no person is completely free from the inner conflicts and tensions 
that produce neurotic symptoms. Nevertheless, the well-trained 
teacher or parent learns to distinguish between the basic causation 
of these two kinds of behavior and adjusts his procedures accord- 
ingly. 

9. The standards of behavior for the group and for the indi- 
viduals who make it up, and the consequences of violations of 
these standards should be rooted in the group./ This principle 
holds whether the group is small as a family, or larger as a class or 
a school. Control and direction of behavior are in final analysis 
group concerns and group functions. This is especially true in a 
democratic society. 

Few human beings can long violate the standards of the group 
of which they feel themselves a part. In fact, only the pathological 
or the perfect can with immunity go contrary to the purpose and 
will of the group. There are relatively few of the former among 
growing children and none of the latter. That is to say, social ap- 
proval especially in the case of children is one of the strongest forces 
in human life. 
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It follows then that the teacher who can get the weight of the 
group behind appropriate and desirable behavior is well on the 
way to eliminating most of the more vexing deviations. It should 
be remembered, however, that standards established by an immature 
group are often unreasonably high and sanctions for unacceptable 
behavior may be harmfully severe. Thus in establishing standards 
and in administering them the group will need the sobering guid- 
ance of the adult with greater maturity. 

10. The best discipline is guided by a coherent theory or set of 
principles covering (a) the nature of desirable behavior, (b) the 
nature of man, (c) the nature of learning, and (d) the nature of 
the good society. ' In the absence of such coherent theory the teach- 
er’s procedures will be piecemeal, inconsistent, and opportunistic. 

In my judgment a lack of a unified guiding set of principles is 
the crucial weakness of the modern teacher. As a result of this ii- 
adequacy his vision of the nature and potential of man, including 
himself and his students, is blurred, confused, and oftentimes con- 
tradictory. Such a teacher gets lost in the forest of meaningless 
routine or the slough of discouragement and despondency or the 
desert of a thin, materialistic, self-centered conception of life. 

In such cases teaching becomes destructive of all that is best in 
the personality. With every passing year the tasks become more 
depleting and baffling. Discipline, which properly undertood is 
the heart of the educative process, becomes increasingly difficult, 
irritating, and burdensome. 

On the contrary, for a teacher who is guided by a coherent set 
of principles teaching is a means of continuous personality growth. 
Problems of immaturity and even neurotic problems understood and 
placed in their proper framework become a stimulating challenge. 
Such a philosophy of life (including a philosophy of education) 
must, of course, be flexible and developing. Each year of experi- 
ence and reading should alter, adjust, and refine the over-all theory 
and bring it more into harmony with truth. 

Personally, I am increasingly convinced that such a set of prin- 
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ciples must ultimately be built within ‘‘a framework of eternity,” to 
use Spinoza’s phrase. A sound philosophy must rest upon the firm 
foundation of truth beyond the sense world: in short, upon re- 
ligious truth. 

These, then, are some of the earmarks of good discipline. The 
list is not intended to be exhaustive but rather suggestive. 
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f HE GOAL of good discipline and good mental health is 
"T sasicaly the same: the development of emotionally mature, 
happy, and responsible adults. An adult who is stable and is 
functioning harmoniously in terms of his abilities and environment 
is a well-disciplined person. To be well-disciplined ideally means 
that the person is self-disciplined. Such a condition means that 
the individual does not respond in an automatic, unthinking way 
to authority for authority’s sake, but that he is controlled primarily 
by his own value-judgments and social awareness./ 

Discipline is essential in the development of personality and 
character, for the type of adult produced is certainly influenced by 
the type of control exerted. A discipline based upon fear of authori- 
ty is likely to work only when the external authority is evident. The 
behavior of a mature, free adult in a democracy is controlled not by 
force or fear but by a standard acceptable to his ideas of truth. / 

High school teachers are interested in guiding young people to 
manage themselves through developing habits of self-appraisal and 
responsibility. Being well-aware, however, that the goal of self- 
control is often elusive and imperfectly attained, they realize that 
some control by the teacher is a practical and necessary consideration 
at all times. Ideally the student is given all the freedom he can 
use wisely and effectively but no more. Too little freedom leads 
to crippling of personality; too much leads to unnecessary and 
harmful confusion. Obviously, mistakes in determining proper 
limits are inevitable. 

Even though external discipline and mental hygiene have the 
same ultimate goal of self-discipline, their methods and emphasis 
differ somewhat, Discipline is concerned with the negative aspects 
of preventing some type of response from being repeated; mental 
hygiene, with obtaining and maintaining good responses through 
more positive techniques of motivation, A second difference is that 
discipline stresses order and control while mental hygiene is con- 
cerned somewhat more with the methods and outcomes of control. 
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Mental hygiene asks whether the control was worth the effort, 
whether the youth was really helped, and whether the ultimate effect 
is likely to be beneficial. If the teacher’s disciplinary actions were 
always guided by such questions, many ineffective and harmful pun- 
ishments would be eliminated./ 

From the point of view of mental hygiene, all behavior is seen 
as an aspect of personal and social adjustment, The concept that 
behavior is caused is accepted almost universally as an idea of fact, 
but grossly neglected in practice. Acceptance of the idea in both 
theory and practice would mean that misbehavior is seen as an 
attempt, although a poor one, toward adjustment through the satis- 
faction of some motivating force. The literature in education and 
psychology is replete with lists and discussions of “needs,” “drives,” 
or “developmental tasks,” such as the need for security, affection, 
status, independence, achievement, an understanding of adjustment 
to reality, etc.t_ Discipline should be based upon an understanding 
of the individual rather than upon the mechanical manipulation of 
punishments designated for specific offenses. 

Wickman’s* classic study demonstrated that ratings by teachers 
and mental hygienists of the seriousness of certain behavior prob- 
lems do not agree very closely. A list of fifty responses was rated 
independently by teachers and a group of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers, all of whom were working with problem chil- 
dren. Responses that interfered with class routine and morale 
tended to be rated most seriously by teachers. Attacking or ag- 
gressive behavior was rated more serious than withdrawing behavior. 
Rated as most serious by mental hygienists were withdrawing and re- 
cessive personality and behavior traits; considered as least important 
were transgressions against authority and violations of orderliness in 
class. Recent studies have revealed that teachers and psychiatrists 
have moved somewhat closer together in their ratings, but that such 
traits as unhappiness, unsociability, fearfulness, dreaminess, sensitive- 
ness, shyness, and suspiciousness are still considered as less serious 
by teachers. Repeating the plan of Wickman’s original investiga- 
tion, Stouffer? found that the most marked differences between the 
two groups were in the ratings of these situations: disobedience, im- 

1 See especially Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education of the Needs Theory; 
Robert J. Havinghurst, Developmental Tasks and Education; and the December, 1951, 
issue of The High School Journal devoted to “Relating the High School Program to the 
Needs of Adolescents.” , 

2E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. N. Y.: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1928. 


8 George A. W. Stouffer, Jr., “Behavior Problems of Children as Viewed by Teachers 
and Menal Hygienists," Mental Hygiene, 36: 271-285, 1952. 
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pudence, defiance, disorderliness, and profanity. It is understandable 
that such differences exist. The mental hygienist looks at behavior 
from the standpoint of the individual’s adjustment. The teacher, 
faced with the problem of instructing daily some five separate groups 
of thirty or more students, is naturally concerned over any type 
of disruptive behavior. It would be unfair to criticize teachers be- 
cause they have not been trained as psychiatrists or to belittle the 
position of the psychiatrist because of his less constant association 
with the problems of the classroom teacher. Teachers should ask 
themselves, however, whether they are becoming more concerned 
with discipline than with behavior and whether their concern over 
certain minor disciplinary situations which have little bearing on 
personal adjustment is in keeping with the aims of mental health. 

Obviously, the alternative is not a noisy, disorderly, confused 
classroom. Little learning or adjustment is likely to result from 
such conditions. Good discipline should not be confused with the 
unnatural and unwholesome quiet and order that come from 
rigorous vigilance and compulsion. Children and youth learn and 
develop best in a friendly, helpful environment. Overt behavior 
of students may not be disturbing to the teacher under his rigid, 
authoritarian control, but the students will not be learning how to 
conduct themselves without supervision. 

It is an interesting fact that although good discipline requires 
good judgment and planning, it is more likely to occur when every- 
one seems to be working hardest for something else. In other words, 
the apprehensive teacher who is afraid to relax vigilance or control 
for even a moment appears either to be beset with problems of 
discipline or to have a group lacking in friendly, normal personal 
relationships. On the other hand, the teacher in whose class the 
students are working at interesting tasks which they enjoy and con- 
sider important has fewer problems of discipline. There is consider- 
able truth to the generalization that the poorly taught class is an 
unruly one. It would be both absurd and a severe test of the 
patience of the experienced teacher, however, to imply that only 
the poor teacher has disciplinary problems. All teachers have dis- 
ciplinary problems. Students may have difficulties because of frus- 
trations arising from the curriculum, organization, policies, or other 
school conditions over which the teacher may have little control. 

In spite of the fact that many problems of behavior or discipline 
are not teacher-caused, the teacher should look first for the cause 
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of such behavior in his own social and instructional skills. Fre- 
quent self-appraisal is important, because the teacher frequently 
finds that some slight change or improvement may forestall other 
difficulties, 

Although teaching should, and frequently does, lead to a greater 
sensitivity to and respect for the feelings of others, the reverse is 
occasionally true. Teachers may become so hardened to the exacting 
daily routine that the warm, personal interest most teachers have 
for their students as individuals is blunted. When this happens, 
the teacher is likely to become more concerned with subject matter 
and common standards of achievement to the neglect of individual 
differences and needs. The teacher may forget that adolescent 
emotions are less stable than his own and also more disturbing to 
the adolescent. 

As a teacher you have status. Most adolescents, whose behavior 
is motivated primarily by prestige-striving, are preoccupied with 
gaining status. In the process any adult, and especially one in 
authority, may appear as a threat to the adolescent’s drive toward 
independence and acceptance as an adult, if only as an adult junior 
grade. Teachers must accept the fact that hostility directed toward 
them may be a displacement of hostility aroused elsewhere and re- 
fuse to be drawn into an unfortunate battle of wills. 

The teacher’s effectiveness in handling disciplinary problems is 
related closely to the teacher’s state of mental health.’ Fortunately 
or unfortunately, teachers are human beings with their own needs, 
ideas, ideals, and problems. The physical and emotional strain of 
teaching is probably greatly underestimated by the layman without 
children at home or whose work is not concerned primarily with 
human relations. ‘Various studies suggest that either the physical 
or emotional health of one out of every four or five teachers is in- 
adequate for the demands of successful classroom work.*' The re- 
search staff of the N.E.A. found that 37.5 per cent of teachers re- 
ported persistent worries intense enough to interfere with sleep, 
efficiency as a teacher, or health.5/ The many drains on the teacher’s 
energy, humor, and sense of proportion, plus his particular per- 
sonality structure, may make it hard for the teacher to remain ob- 
jective in his consideration of undesirable behavior. 

4Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice, Chap. XVI. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1943. 


5 National Education Association. Research Bulletin. Fit to Teach, p. 37. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938. 
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‘The quality and type of discipline and mental health depend 
upon the policies, abilities, courage, and helpfulness of the principal. 
Behavior is contagious. Teachers are more likely to allow students 
more opportunity for self-direction and responsibility if the organi- 
zation of the school allows teachers opportunity to take initiative 
and responsibility in matters of importance to the whole school. 
Teachers have a strong need for success and security also. Principals 
typically could achieve a much better teacher-student relationship 
by working hard to improve the teacher-principal relationship. A 
little more praise, encouragement, and help by the principal would 
go a long way toward improving the emotional climate of any 
school. The secure teacher is more likely to be objective and helpful 
in his relationships with the students than the insecure teacher who 
is often under a compulsion to act immediately and frequently 
harshly and unwisely when misbehavior occurs. The insecure 
teacher frequently sets up a cycle of inadequate and ineffective 
teaching or poor human relationships leading to more punishment 
and more insecurity. 

Ain this article the relationship between discipline and mental 
hygiene has been discussed. The point of view has been that at- 
tention to the more positive aspects of human relations will pre- 
vent many disciplinary problems, and that when such a problem 
does arise the need is for an objective attitude aimed toward helping 
the student rather than simply trying to stop such behavior. A 
better discipline and emotional climate will exist when the typical 
question, “What shall I do to the boy who destroys school materials?” 
is changed to “What can I do for him?” The latter viewpoint calls 
for background information which teachers typically do not have, 
but which may be secured through attention to more complete and 
helpful cumulative and anecdotal records and to the addition of 
guidance personnel. Teachers must help others see the justification 
of a sacrifice of academic achievement (when necessary) in favor of 
better personal adjustment and personality development. Group 
activities frequently not only give the teacher additional informa- 
tion and better understanding of the abilities and problems of the 
students, but also give the students an opportunity to satisfy their 
social needs and solve their personal problems. 
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“The pressure is too great.” 

This is the reason one of the best high-school teachers we have 
ever known gave for retiring on the day she qualified for a pension. 
She might have continued another eight years to her own financial 
profit and the great good of the school. But she left as soon as she 
could. The pressure was too great. 

The forces that built up the pressure on this teacher are present 
in practically every high school in the United States. Large classes, 
overcrowded classrooms, and a multitude of extrateaching duties are 
enough to crush the youngest and strongest. And when the students 
seem indifferent, inattentive, purposeless, or even downright hostile, 
the pressure is too great. 

Difficulties with discipline are no small part of the pressure. And 
the pressure in itself contributes to the difficulties. If there is to be 
a break in the vicious circle, administrators, teachers, and students 
must work together to discover the causes of the difficulties and to 
do what can be done to remedy them. 

In a few cases the cause of trouble is simple and is easy to 
alleviate if not to cure by co-operative planning and responsibility. 
A large school was plagued with constant jostling and occasional 
fights in the corridors during change of periods. One day a boy 
shoved another boy, who bumped a girl, who fell downstairs and 
broke her arm. Principal, faculty, and student council tackled the 
problem together. The students suggested an extra minute between 
periods and one-way traffic on the two narrowest stairways. The 
principal agreed to the changes, and the students, without any 
urging, set out to make them work. It was soon found that the 
extra minute was not needed. 

Difficulties of this type might be called mechanical. They in- 
clude any trouble whose proximate cause is crowding, inadequate 
buildings or grounds, deficient supplies, close scheduling, or lack of 
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supervision. It may be impossible to make an immediate change 
and so reduce the pressure. But if students work with teachers in 
diagnosing the cause, the bad results often disappear. Just recog- 
nizing the danger puts everyone on guard. 

We are constantly amazed at how well the majority of teachers 
stand up under great pressure and at their continued joy in their 
work. But the impact of meeting two hundred students a day may 
frazzle the stoutest nerves. The effect is much worse when the pro- 
gram includes distasteful assignments and when the students’ ap- 
parent failure to learn seems to make all the effort pointless. Fa- 
tigue and frustration certainly cause many teachers to be poor 
disciplinarians. 

Under these conditions teachers are likely to take refuge in regi- 
mentation. The only way they can get through the work is to be 
ruthlessly strict. But whether or not they rule with an iron rod, they 
tend to become cross—“hard to get on with,” is the students’ phrase. 
The result is mutual antagonism between students and teachers. 

The disciplinary difficulties caused by the pressure on teachers 
are aggravated by the pressure on students. That they, too, suffer 
from fatigue and frustration is shown by an analysis of several 
hundred papers which secondary-school students have written for 
us on the topic, “My Major Problem in School.” Most of the 
papers are from bright students, specifically boys and girls with 
IQ’s above 120, but a smaller “control” group of average students 
also wrote for us. Six schools in four cities are represented. 

Students in both the bright and the average group complain of 
the amount of homework required. Such complaints are to be ex- 
pected, but we must say that many of the papers convince us that 
the students, like their teachers, are carrying inhuman loads of 
work. Many report that they are employed after school hours 
and have chores to do at home and that they regularly study until 
midnight or after. “And,” writes one gifted girl, “the teachers 
wonder why we are not bright and wide awake at 8 A.M.” 

A specific study is sometimes so hard for a student, even a bright 
student, that he is driven to despair. One boy writes: “Languages! 
For 4 years now I have taken them, and have watched my average 
being pulled down until now I stand only barely in the upper 
quarter of the class. I should have been more careful in scheduling, 
since I don’t need Spanish II.” 

Marks are the root of many evils. Slow students struggle to 
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pass. Bright students are under heavy pressure to get good marks 
in order to satisfy their parents, ensure entrance to college, or estab- 
lish a claim for a scholarship. A bright 14-year-old writes: “My 
major problem is to keep an A average. If I do, I can get into 
college. My father will also be happy if I do.” 

An inflexible course of study forms a barrier which many stu- 
dents assault in vain. Bright students find themselves penned into 
a commercial or business course after they have discovered that 
they would like to go to college. Some who have the time and 
ability to take an extra subject find that it cannot be scheduled. 
Slow students resent being confined to the general course or finding 
themselves, due to some quirk of scheduling, assigned to a bright 
section. 

Boredom and lack of interest afflict both bright and average 
students, but especially the bright. A student with an IQ of 130 
writes frankly: “Much of the work comes too easily, and I find that 
very often I spend my evenings finishing books that the English 
class has just begun. Problems class doesn’t hit the real problems 
of our country. Speech class isn’t strong enough. I think my real 
problem in school is that the work we do does not stimulate initia- 
tive.” Many of the slow students are frankly in the school only 
under the compulsion of the law. They look forward eagerly to 
the day they can go to work or into the Army. One writes: “I 
never have liked school and never will and am just putting in time 
til I can enlist in the Marines.” 

(We know that the schools from which our reports come are 
trying to broaden the curriculum to meet the needs of all their 
students. All of them have homogeneous grouping. But, as we read 
the students’ papers, it seems to us that the solution must also in- 
clude changes in methods of instruction.) 

Some extracurricular situations are very trying for students. The 
most serious is the existence of cliques. A student who is excluded 
obviously suffers. One writes: “I don’t belong to any cliques in 
school, therefore I am an outcast. Most of my friends are from out 
of state.” Even those who apparently “belong” may feel out of it. 
One writes: “I don’t like the way the crowd smokes, drinks, etc.” 

Now, common sense and psychological theory agree that frustra- 
tion causes aggression. This is all to the good as long as the ag- 
gression is directed at overcoming the obstacle that causes the frus- 
tration. If teachers were not aggressive in the face of trouble, they 
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could not hope for better schedules or better salaries. Unaggressive 
students would never exert themselves to earn better marks. But 
too often the individual teacher or student finds no constructive 
outlet for the aggression roused by continuing frustration. In this 
case the aggression is likely to be directed at an individual or a 
group (a student or teacher, a class or the faculty). And the human 
reaction to aggression is retaliation. 

This cycle of frustration-aggression-retaliation seems to us to be 
the fundamental cause of most disciplinary difficulties./ Where the 
conditions which we have described exist there are sure to be sporadic 
outbreaks of disorder. These usually occur at a weak point: for 
example, in the room of a poor teacher, in a crowded corridor, or 
in a dull assembly. They can be kept to a minimum by channeling 
the aggressive force into efforts to discover specific causes and ap- 
propriate remedies. 

The individual student who misbehaves more or less constantly, 
even in siutations where the great majority of his fellows are well- 
behaved, presents a different problem. His behavior is also an 
aggressive reaction, even when it takes the form of sullen refusal 
to codperate. But he differs from the ordinarily well-behaved in- 
dividual in being unable to direct his aggression along lines that 
will satisfy his needs without outraging the community. He is like 
a baby who flies into a temper tantrum when he is crossed. He is, 
in a word, immature, 

The conditions which result in such immaturity are well de- 
scribed by Dr. George Gardner, of the Judge Baker Foundation, in 
three articles in Mental Hygiene (October, 1949: January, 1950; 
July, 1951) which we heartily recommend to every principal and 
teacher. In the first two articles Gardner shows that everyone de- 
pends for life itself on what he calls “the aggressive-destructive in- 
stinct” but some fail to learn to control it. In the last he shows that 
security is essential for learning such control. 

Whenever a student continues to behave in ways unusual for 
one of his age under given circumstances, he should be referred to 
a child-guidance clinic. Under the direction of the clinic, or even 
while arrangements for expert care are being made, the school can 
do much to help the individual. It can discover his interests, chan- 
nel his aggressiveness toward a goal which is both desired by him 
and approved by the community, and build up his security. 
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The Principal as a Disciplinarian 


LELAND S. MARCH 


General Supervisor of Instruction Monroe County Public Schools, 
Key West, Florida 
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HE PUBLIC generally considers the ability of a principal to 
4 pe the behavior of the student body as the most important 
criterion of a school administrator./ It used to be thought that the 
sterner and harsher the principal was, the better disciplinarian he 
was. Fortunately, that point of view is changing. 

Although the functions of a principal call for a diversity of 
complex abilities, the judgment of Solomon and the patience of 
Job, let us confine our thinking for the present to the relationship 
of the principal to good discipline in his school. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE Goop DISCIPLINARIAN 
1. To recognize quickly the difference between desirable and wn- 
desirable behavior. 
2. To understand the causes of undesirable attitudes and behavior 
and the effects of each. 


Without a clear understanding of what is good and bad conduct 
for a school, and what causes poor attitudes and behavior patterns 
in adolescents, the principal is operating in the dark. 


3. To keep an objective, impersonal point of view toward discipline 
cases sent him. 


All misbehavior must be considered as “against the school.” The 
undesirable acts or words of students must never be taken as per- 
sonal affronts aimed at the teacher or principal, but as acts “of a 
student against the school.” 


4. To develop psychologically correct and socially acceptable tech- 
nics to change undesirable attitudes and behavior to healthy atti- 
tudes and beneficial behavior. 


After a principal has recognized undesirable behavior in a stu- 
dent, found the causes and reviewed the case as impersonally as a 
physician examines the X-Ray of a bone fracture, he must “do 
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something” about it. This calls for a whole bag of tricks suited to 
the individual, the gravity of the incident, the mores of the school 
and community and sometimes other factors. He must discourage 
a repetition of the act by the culprit or other potential culprits, and 
simultaneously make the student genuinely desire to be a better 
school citizen. 

It is unwise to list the common school offenses with a set penalty 
for each. Some boys would decide the fun would be worth the 
penalty, while others would find the penalty unjust. In the first 
place, the reason why a boy breaks a school rule is more important 
than the fact a rule is broken. Penalties must be just and fair in 
the minds of the students or they may do more harm than good. 
Many factors are involved in selecting the action following miscon- 
duct, such as (a) the number of previous offenses by this student, 
(b) the reason for committing the act, (c) the effect of various pen- 
alties on the student and the rest of the school, (d) the amount of 
cooperation to be received from the home, etc. 


5. To avoid all punitive type punishments or penalties. 


It is said to be possible to drive a mule and a school boy from 
either end, i.e., inducements and rewards in front and tail-twisting 
or spanking from behind. This semi-facetious saying overlooks the 
fact that the treatment of student who has deviated from desirable 
pattern behavior should have educational value. 


6. To reduce the repetition of bad behavior. 


Unless the treatment of a school offense cuts down the repetition 
of that offense by the same student or others, it is open to question 
and should be changed or dropped. 

Every principal should keep a record of disciplinary incidents in 
the manner of a physician keeping a clinical record of his cases. 
There should be a periodic analysis of the discipline cases which 
occur in a school. This can be easily done from these behavior 
record cards. The check should be made often enough to indicate 
the pattern developing, i.e., certain offenses are being repeated as 
“popular”; treatment used to stop some offenses is ineffective; what 
students are “repeaters”; the whole pattern of behavior is growing 
better or worse. 
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7. To develop pride in the school so that it is unpopular to mis- 
behave. 
The Student Council, National Honor Society, the Hi-Y and 
other organizations can help. 


8. To train the instructional staff to handle own petty discipline. 


While the staff should sense the support of the principal, they 
should be encouraged to become as independent of help as possible. 


9. To know the school laws of the State related to the duties of the 
principal. 
It is terribly embarrassing for the principal when an irate parent 
knows more about school law than he. 


10. To reduce the causes and incidents of discipline by far-sighted 
planning, organization and good administration. 

The saying that “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applies perfectly to being a good disciplinarian. An un- 
mended lock is an invitation to curious youngsters to enter a 
forbidden storeroom. Unlocked windows are an invitation to 
enter the school at night. Youngsters who are caught in the 
wrong place must be punished, according to custom, but the fault 
is partly the principal’s or janitor’s. Idle students get into 
trouble more often than busy ones. Plan activities which will 
interest those boiling with energy before school and at noon. 


CoRRECTIVE TECHNICS IN HANDLING DISCIPLINE CASES 


The first thing a principal should do when a student appears as 
a discipline case is to get the whole story from all angles, student’s, 
teacher’s and anyone else involved before taking action. This is 
the only way to be sure justice is served, which is vitally important 
in maintaining good relations with both faculty and student body. 

Often a student is so upset emotionally with anger, humiliation 
or fear, that it pays to let him cool off before attempting to even 
talk with him. Also, a “sweating out” period of an hour or so often 
softens the shell of hard-boiled young toughies and makes them 
more open to reason. The speed with which a problem is cared for 
is not so important as how satisfactorily and permanently it is 
settled. 

Although it does not pay to list all possible offenses and assign 
a predetermined penalty to each, it does pay to stack all the possible 
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corrective technics in order of severity to keep fresh in your mind ci 
just what can be done. te 
Possible Methods of Treating Student Offenses al 
1. Fatherly advice Ww 
2. The appeal to reason—Pointing out his error to a student th 
3. Stern admonition—Apology to offended party, etc. 
4. A hair-curling bawling-out 
5. Time penalty—After school 
—Loss of free time in school, e.g., recess ke 
—Before school P 
6. Conference between student, teacher and principal P 
7. Conference between student, parents, and principal (with or 
without teacher) b 
8. Inside suspension—Student reports to homeroom for attendance, . 
then spends entire school day, or certain class periods in the . 
Library or Study Hall doing class work without help of ‘s 
teachers. He may or may not receive academic credit, but ¥ 
all work must be completed. He gets the next day’s assign- d 
ments from his teachers after school. His conduct must be . 
exemplary or a more severe penalty is awarded. 
9. Outside suspension—Work must be completed, but little or no 
credit is given. He is just a few steps away from loss of w 
his educational opportunity. tl 
10. Loss of school privileges and honors, place on teams, etc. tl 
a. For limited period h 
b. For remainder of school year 
11. Corporal punishment (In states where it is legal and the com- d 
munity expects it) a 
12. Juvenile Court action g 
13. Commitment to corrective institution for a time g 
14. Expulsion from school by Board of Education h 
COOPERATION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND THE PRINCIPAL . 
The morale of a school depends on the condition of the rapport a 
between the teachers and the principal. This calls for mutual 
support at all times. , . 


It should be the regular practice for any teacher who has re- «“ 
ferred a discipline case to the principal to talk the case over with 
him before going home for the day. In severe cases, a wise prin- 
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cipal will not make any decision until he has talked with the 
teacher. 

The students sense the power of a well run school. Incipient 
and potential troublemakers hesitate to start mischief in a school 
where teachers and principal are known to be in perfect accord on 
the matter of behavior. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PARENTS AND PRINCIPAL 

No matter what totalitarian nations teach about the child be- 
longing to the State, in America the child still belongs to the 
parents. Therefore, before any drastic action is taken, it pays a 
principal to talk matters over with the parents. If they are willing 
and able to straighten the youngster out, all school penalties can 
be omitted. /It pays also to call them in before a student has 
crossed the line into actual misbehavior. Then a cooperative plan 
of action can be mapped out to prevent the need for disciplinary 
methods. The friendly support and cooperation of the parents of 
a frisky boy is worth far more than the selfish pleasure of being a 
dictator who hands out punishments arbitrarily like an oriental 
sultan. 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN CURE 


The best principals and teachers have the fewest discipline cases 
which boil up to the point requiring drastic action. / Understanding 
the causes of unsocial attitudes and behavior and curing them before 
the commission of overt acts is better than applying the rod so 
harshly, as a figure of speech, that students behave from fear. 

The reduction of the number of discipline cases begins with the 
developing of a curriculum which is appropriate to the community, 
and which meets the needs of the students. A student who is 
getting what he wants, and feels he needs, and is successfully en- 
gaged in doing it, is seldom a behavior problem. The typical be- 
havior problem either cannot do the school program forced on him, 
or sees no point in doing it. He then turns his thovghts and en- 
ergies to something which he enjoys, even though it is harmful to 
the school. 

The wise principal organizes, plans and administers his school 
to lessen the opportunities for misbehavior to occur. The old saw— 
“It Is Opportunity That Makes Rascals of Us All” is so true when 
applied to student conduct. The teacher habitually late to take 
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charge of a crowded study hall soon finds discipline cases by the 
score waiting for her. The principal should see that the study 
hall is not unsupervised for even a few minutes. When students 
are allowed to congregate and loiter in secluded, out of the way 
places on the grounds or in the building, trouble follows. It is 
more the mark of a good disciplinarian to wipe out the festering 
places where trouble arises, than it is to let them remain and then 
handle the cases afterwards. 

Whether the principal handles all discipline cases personally, or 
delegates them to an assistant or a dean, the responsibility remains 
on his shoulders to see that the students are educated to become 
self-reliant, self-controlled citizens. The principal provides the 
inspiration and leadership which colors the whole fabric of the 
school. 


Discipline and the Student Council 


W. P. ANDERSON 


University of North Carolina 
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ISCIPLINE problems have concerned school faculties for many 
Oia It is important that professional school people have 
realized the value in letiing students assume some responsibility 
for developing dependable school citizens. The high school stu- 
dent council is typically identified as an active group in the develop- 
ment of citizenship. This organization has worked in a variety of 
ways to induce a self-disciplined student body. 

It is pertinent that a distinction be made between student coun- 
cils which operate with a student court and those which work with- 
out court action. The council without a court is free to utilize 
a completely positive approach with students, having its reputation 
and the merit of its objectives as incentives to cooperate. A student 
court implies threat and is a hazard to favorable student response. 
By implication, punishment or threat of punishment accompanies 
an appeal where a student court is active. This is poor enticement 
to cooperation. 

A positive approach by a student council has as its foundation, 
emphasis on desirable actions and conditions. The major objective 
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is preventing discipline problems. The student council has a re- 
sponsibility to create a spirit of cooperation within the student body. 
An attempt is made to create a state of mind within all students 
which will insure a wholesome attitude toward the school and 
school objectives. Students need to realize that they are members 
of a democratic group and that they must be cognizant of the rights 
of others—that they enjoy privileges of a democratic group only be- 
cause they accept the responsibility which accompanies membership. 
Thus, the student council approach to discipline should be through 
the development of self discipline. The appeal to the student body 
is through the encouragement of good citizenship and good living. 
The response will be proportional to the influence of the council. 

An effective council is not expected at birth—the development 
of effectiveness is a gradual process which depends on the selective 
method by which membership is gained. Students are highly sensi- 
tive to the type of leadership which the council takes. Every one 
must have confidence in its sincerity. It must give service when 
service is needed. It must express interest in, and respect for, the 
wishes of the student body. It must support a philosophy and 
develop objectives which reveal genuine interest in developing a 
better school for all students. Its work must be always consistent 
with its philosophy and objectives. When a student council func- 
tions in this way respect and prestige will result. It is then in a 
position to promote the idea of self discipline as a part of the con- 
cept of responsible citizenship. 

The teaching staff of a school can determine to a large degree 
the prestige and respect which the council receives from the student 
body. Where there is evidence of respect and support on the part 
of the faculty of the actions taken by the council, the effectiveness 
of the group is increased. The great majority of students will react 
in a desirable way to the efforts of a student council which has both 
student and faculty respect. If the emphasis of council action is on 
the positive level of accentuating the good, few discipline problems 
will develop. Nevertheless even the best approach will get some 
negative response. 

It is not suggested that these negative responses are of no concern 
to the student council. The enthusiasm of the council and the 
effectiveness of their general approach to prevent discipline prob- 
lems would probably die if they had no responsibility to offenders. 
But again comes the recommendation that these students be dealt 
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with in a positive fashion. Even the act of summoning an offender 
to appear before the council is a step in the wrong direction 
Preventive work and dealing with offenders is a joint responsibility 
of the teaching staff and the student council. In many cases the 
maturity and judgment of the staff is essential to effective work 
with an offender. Informal talks or formal conferences may be 
needed. A session with a fellow student may be effective. Join 
action by the council and faculty members may be the answer or 
it may be entirely a faculty-offender problem. But the emphasis oj 
the student group should always be on the desirable. Let the 
bad from the past die, but accentuate future plans in which there 
is no place for wrong. The student council is obligated, by it 
every function, to stress a spirit of cooperation and team work, which 
will let all members of its school enjoy the rights and privileges of 
a democratic group. These can be enjoyed if every member accepts 
his responsibility as a democratic citizen and disciplines himself 

Ideally, each member of the student body would join the spirit 
of this “move from within” to eliminate discipline problems. But 
unfortunately the ideal is seldom reached. The cooperative effort 
of the faculty and the students to get favorable responses from all 
will fall short. It is unlikely when a goal is set at “all” and your 
expectations include bringing about ‘“‘a completely self disciplined 
all” that you would realize complete success. The contention is 
that a positive approach will bring greater success than any other 
method. There are those persons who favor student court action 
with offenders, but this group will also support a positive action for 
preventive purposes. 

Almost all educators concerned with the problem have agreed 
on the value of a preventive discipline plan by the student council, 
but much controversy exists with respect to student courts. A 
positive approach, to create a state of mind which favors desirable 
actions, is considered sound as a preventive measure. It seems 
reasonable to say that when action is undesirable, a greater effort 
should be made to emphasize, on an individual basis, the necessity 
for self control in cooperative living. With offenders, the function 
of the student council should remain consistently positive. The 
method which is sound for the total group should be even more 
effective on an individual basis. However, such factors as the 
amount of repetition and the seriousness of the offense would help 
to determine the extent to which students could be effective. There 
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is a question as to the wisdom of supplementing student counsel 
with student court action. What effect will sitting as a court and 
judging fellow students have on the positive phase of work? 

When a student council begins a court process of judging and 
passing sentence, the real effectiveness of its positive approach is 
endangered. The students begin to wonder to what extent they 
can actually rely on their council. Constructive efforts cease to be 
an appeal for better citizenship and take the form of threats. The 
idea becomes prevalent that “they think they can make me do it.” 
Even when a general preventive appeal is made, the thought that a 
court will be the result, if the appeal is ignored, creates a negative 
effect. Once a court is established the notion of “either you do it 
or else” is introduced. This idea tends to kill the effort to create 
a genuine desire to cooperate with school objectives. 

A student court indicates that punishment or threat of punish- 
ment is valuable in bringing about the most desirable behavior. 
The positive approach of emphasizing right conflicts with this idea. 
It favors the theory that students will cooperate best who have de- 
veloped a positive frame of mind toward school objectives. This 
constructive feeling cannot be commanded but must be created. 
Results which are realized from producing fear are almost always 
temporary. More lasting results come when an insight into the 
problem is sufficient to create a desire to cooperate. 

A court would result in negative reactions from many students. 
But there is another consideration when thinking of those students 
who have failed to respond to repeated appeals for cooperation. 
This failure to respond is evidence of difficulty in adjustment. A 
student group does not have sufficient maturity to understand, 
analyze, and work with adjustment problems. Students are often 
more capable than they are given credit for being and can be trusted 
more. Older people are often prone to interfere too quickly. But 
it is not realistic to consider them to be of sufficient judgment to 
carry the responsibility for dealing with all offenders. These stu- 
dents often need special attention by mature people, who have a 
background of experience which will enable them to understand 
the causes of student behavior. This attention is the responsibility 
of the faculty. They are a qualified group, responsible for analyz- 
ing and working with students who have adjustment problems. The 
decision as to who shall be responsible for corrective discipline 
should be made on the basis of who can best help poorly adjusted 
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students. The faculty seems to be in a better position to work with 
this group. It is not meant to imply that there are not some favor. 
able points for student courts. It implies that these advantages are 
not sufficiently valuable to sacrifice the choice which will be mos 
likely to help the student. 

A student court offers an advantage of directly impressing on 
offenders that their act is against the student body. It is well that 
this be understood by offenders, but it is doubtful that a condemna. 
tory action by the court would bring about more respect for the 
condemners. There is a very real danger that the immaturity of 
student judges will result in unduly harsh punishment. It is true 
that a student court will offer a parallelism to legal courts. It 
will give experience to the student body and to student court mem. 
bers in procedure which is comparable to out of school living. 
Such experience is generally sound but the ultimate effect may be 
detrimental to the more important function of the student council. 

The student council definitely has a responsibility for positive 
action to prevent discipline problems. It can also be of great value 
in corrective discipline, if a negative attitude toward offenders is 
avoided. It is hazardous to this approach to place the student 
council in a position where it will inevitably incur the ill-will 
of some part of the student body. A student court would place it 
into such a position. It seems sound to avoid a court, and give 
wholehearted support to a constructive program. 

A constructive plan will involve the administration, the faculty, 
and the students. It is necessary that all understand the philosophy 
of the movement. An enthusiastic, creative and tactful sponsor, who 
has time for the job, is a “must” for successful work. Student coun- 
cil members should be selected in an intelligent manner and their 
organization must have recognition. The discipline phase of the 
program must be directed toward developing worthy citizens who 
are self disciplined. The student council should be a positive organi- 
zation which constantly promotes those things which are good. It 
must have every opportunity to render service and secure the respect 
of the student body. When the council gains the esteem of the 
students, a favorable response can be expected to their appeals. 
Under these conditions discipline problems can be reduced. 
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I. Recent Books and Pamphlets 
Baruch, D. W. New Ways in Discipline. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1949. 
Stresses the necessity for giving children opportunity to express 
their pent-up feelings of anger, hostility, or resentment. 


Cutts, Norma E., and Nicholas Moseley. Practical School Discipline 

and Mental Hygiene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 

A college textbook treatment of discipline with an emphasis on 
the mental hygiene involved. It brings up-to-date (1941) specific 
suggestions for class control, punishment, substitute teachers and 
poor disciplinarians. The second section deals with long range 
planning and procedures for improving class and school morale. 


Falk, Herbert A. Corporal Punishment: A Social Interpretation of 
Its Theory and Practice in the Schools of the United States. 
New York: Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Largely a historical study of the status of corporal punishment 

but also containing a report of current points of view. 


Garringer, E.H. The Administration of Discipline in High School. 
Contributions to Education, No. 686. New York: Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. 

This is a report of a questionnaire study of disciplinary practices 
in 312 high schools in 1935 which indicates a divergence between 
practice and generally accepted theory. Contains excellent bibliog- 
raphy. 


Sheviakov, George V., and Fritz Redl. Discipline for Today’s Chil- 
dren and Youth. Washington, D. C.: Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1944. 


An excellently written pamphlet which states the basic principles 
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of democratic discipline clearly and with the use of case histories 
makes practical suggestions for teachers. 
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Wickman, E. K. Teachers and Behavior Problems. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 40 pp. 


A study of behavior problems which compares teachers’ and 
mental hygienists’ attitudes toward the basic types of problem identi- 
fied. 


II. Important Journal Articles 


Brown, Edwin J. “Punishment: 14 Rules for Handing It Out,” 
Clearing House, 23: 345-7, February, 1949. 


Stresses the dangers of improper punishment and lists rules for 
minimizing the dangers. 


Celler, Sidney L. “Practices Associated with Effective Discipline: A 
Descriptive Statistical Study of Discipline,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 19: 333-358, June, 1951. 

A statistical study of techniques used in maintaining good dis- 
cipline based on observation of eighty-two volunteer teachers. Sum- 
marized in a more practical form in the Phi Delta Kappan article 
listed below. 


Celler, Sidney L. “Practices for Effective Discipline,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 32: 389-90, May, 1951. 
A short article listing thirty-seven practices which appeared to 
be present in teachers who had good discipline. 


Cohler, Milton J. “A New Look at the Old Problem of Discipline,” 
School Review, 56: 468-475, October, 1948. 


A comprehensive discussion of discipline problems and dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 


Cunningham, Ruth, and others. “Group Discipline,” N.E.A. Jour- 


nal, 38: 34, January, 1949. 


Discusses the development of self-discipline through group plan- 
ning. 
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Hardin, Achsah Alice. “How Should the Council Be Concerned 
with Discipline,” School Activities, 22: 89-90, November, 1950. 
Gives simple suggestions for improvement of school discipline 

through use of the student council. 


March, Leland S. “The Beginning Principal and His Discipline,” 
School Executive, 67: 28-30, December, 1947. 
A very practical set of suggestions for principals in a very read- 
able style. 


Redl, Fritz. “Discipline in the Classroom,” Child Study, 21: 102- 
105+-, Summer, 1944. 
A discussion of the most frequent mistakes made in planning for 
the group life of children. 


Strang, Ruth. “Contributions of Research to Discipline and Con- 
trol,” Thirty-seventh Yearbook, N.S.S.E., Part Il. Chicago: Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, 1938. 

This chapter gives an interesting statement of the historical 
changes which took place in concepts of discipline in American 

schools from 1900 to 1937. 


Symonds, Percival M. “Classroom Discipline,” Teachers College 
Record, 51: 147-158, December, 1949. 
A thoughtful discussion of the psychological aspects of discipline 
and punishment summarizing most of the current points of view. 


Tonsor, Charles A. “Discipline or Psychotherapy,” Clearing House, 
24: 471-4, April, 1950. 
Discusses the need for psychiatric assistance for high school prin- 
cipals. 


Van Pool, Gerald M. “Student Court vs. Student-Council Policy,” 
Clearing House, 23: 397-400, March, 1949. 


A discussion of the role of the student council in dealing with 
discipline problems stressing the importance of policy making rather 
than punishment at the student level. 
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Ill. Recent Popular Articles Presenting Particular Points of View 


Anderson, Anita. “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” Nation’s Schools, 
40: 25, November, 1947. 


A half page article listing steps to happy classroom living. 
Duff, John Carr. “Detention Room: A Catch-all for the Sinful,” 
Clearing House, 21: 461-4. 
An article arguing against the use of detention halls. 
Grote, Frank, Jr. “Policeman First—Teacher Second,” Clearing 
House, 24: 475-7, April, 1950. 
Discusses the importance of school discipline problems and 
recommends specific changes in school programs. 
Hazen, Kenneth M. ““Do You Believe in Discipline?” N.E.A. Jour- 
nal, 37: 232, April, 1948. 
Discusses the development of self-discipline as a gradual process 
to be cultivated. 
Miller, B. R. “Orderly Procedure: Students Look to Faculty Leader- 
ship,” Clearing House, 25: 550-2, May, 1951. 
Stresses the need for faculty leadership in established orderly 
procedures. 
Miller, Van. “Dominic Takes a Hand with Discipline,” Clearing 
House, 23: 237-9, December, 1948. 
Reports on the development of a technic for student participa- 
tion in school discipline. 
Shannon, J. R. “Teaching Is a Man’s Job,” American School Board 
Journal, 123: 39, September, 1951. 
Argues for use and retention of corporal punishment as a dis- 
ciplinary procedure. 
Stucki, Margaret H. “Student Court: It Quells Outbreak of Van- 
dalism,” Clearing House, 25: 97-99, October, 1950. 


Discusses use of student action to prevent need of major dis- 
ciplinary action for vandalism. 
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Films Dealing with Discipline Problems 


KENNETH MCINTYRE 
University of North Carolina 


Kx 


The Little Red School House philosophy of “the three R’s 
taught to the tune of a hickory stick” has been replaced by a more 
democratic method of teacher and pupils planning and working 
together. However, discipline is a rather intangible quality and 
is more a product of than a part of the curriculum. Problems of 
pupil adjustment, broader concept of method, better use of leisure 
time, and proper motivation are all conducive to an atmosphere 
of good discipline. By showing classroom examples of some basic 
principles of discipline, films may be helpful to teachers and ad- 
ministrators confronted with various discipline problems. 


PROBLEM OF PuPIL ADJUSTMENT—THE Drop-Out, 20 minutes, black 
and white, sound. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Characteristics of the high school program which led Steve Mar- 
tin to leave school as soon as the law permitted are shown in this 
film designed for teachers, parent-teacher organizations, or teacher- 
training classes. It points out the advantages of a life adjustment 
program with class subjects related to the interests of the students. 


PROBLEM OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT—THE Stray-In, 19 minutes, black 
and white, sound. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

A second film in the same series shows what can be done to meet 
the problems of “drop-outs” when individual pupil needs are met in 
a school program that stresses learning in terms of adjustment to 
everyday living. The film explains the life adjustment program by 
showing classes in poultry raising, aviation fundamentals, driving, 
English, biology, and civics. 


* MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DIscIPLINE, 14 minutes, black and white, 
sound. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


The fundamentals of proper control of class conduct and atti- 
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tude are shown by demonstrating the various methods of handling 
class. Conventional methods of classroom control are contrasted 
with the techniques of proper motivation and cooperative planning, 


How to Get CooperaTION, 10 mintues, black and white. sound 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Designed for showing to students or teachers, this film show 
various ways of enlisting cooperation. It shows how the desired 
ends can be attained more easily with the cooperation of othe 
and explains the necessity for a variety of methods for securing thig 
cooperation. Paul H. Landis of the State College of Washington 
was the educational consultant for the film. 


* Better Use or Leisure Time, 10 minutes, black and white, sound 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

This film can be a helpful guide in developing a constructive 
attitude about leisure time. It shows how young people can best 
use their time through a self-planned program of leisure time a¢ 
tivities which are both interesting and educational. Educational 
consultant for the film was Paul H. Landis, State College of Wash 
ington. 


* BROADER CONCEPT OF METHOD, 2 parts, black and white, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. Developing Pupil Interest, 1§ 
minutes (part one). 

A comparison is drawn in this film between the formal recitation 
and the informal, group discussion types of class sessions in which 
students are permitted to share in the planning. The film shows 
the effects of the conventional, teacher dominated lesson hearing 
type of recitation on student attitudes, responses and learning; it 
then shows alternative techniques used to achieve broader educe 
tional objectives. 


TEACHER AND PuPpiILs PLANNING AND WORKING TOGETHER, 19 minutes 
(part two). 


The second method of pupil planning is explained more fully 
in part two. Students are shown learning to work together, to 
organize themselves into functional groups, to make and carry out 
plans for investigation, and to present their findings in a group 
report. The film explains the teacher’s part in such activities. 


* Films may be secured from UNC Bureau of Visual Education. 








